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The whole square was alive, for it was Holy Week. Every
tram-car and omnibus and car that drove up to the end of the
piazza let loose a crowd of pilgrims. Some were independent
and others were in charge of the village priest. The good
man would emerge, earnestly grasping an umbrella, and pru-
dently feeling the ground from the high step of the 'bus
with the toe of an elastic-sided boot; then, safely on terra
firma, he would marshal his chattering flock, gaze round in
search of a missing pilgrim, and eventually march off across
the mighty square to become a gesticulating dot on the vastness
of the distant steps. There were nuns in starched coifs who
exhibited remarkable organising ability in marshalling
crowds of small, agile girls; there were numbers of square-
faced, Teutonic-looking Poles (for a Polish martyr was to be
canonised on Easter Sunday), and there were others whose
nationality was baffling. They all marched across the
square, where the shadow of the obelisk lay in a black bar
like the pointer of a sun-dial; and mounting the long flight
of steps, they disappeared into the basilica.

I sat there watching them, thinking that they are the most
continuous procession in the history of Mankind: they are the
end of a procession that I had encountered in deserts and
mountains of the east, beside old rivers of the ancient world,
and in cities now fallen into dust: the great procession of
Christian pilgrims which has been moving over the world for
nineteen centuries. The city of Resafa, now lying silent and
dead under the Syrian stars, once echoed to their prayers;
the ancient shrine of St. Mena in the sands of Mareotis once
gave them precious water in little oval flasks; the God-
trodden mountain of Sinai has known them; and in the
awful fastnesses of the Egyptian desert they have knelt side
by side with the saints.

It was like watching a river still flowing on, a river that,
like the Nile, dries up here and there or changes its bed,
but never ceases to find its way to the sea. And I thought that
could one awaken from his long sleep a primitive Christian of
Antioch, Jerusalem, or Alexandria, this procession up the
steps of St Peter's would probably be to him the one entirely
comprehensible feature of modern Rome.